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ISSUES FACING THE 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


Mr. Kerwin: We may assume, gentlemen, that Mr. Roosevelt 
will be the candidate for nomination by the Democratic party when 
its convention meets next week. I suppose, then, that we should 
consider the issues facing the Democrats, just as we formerly con- 
sidered the issues facing the Republicans in the coming campaign.! 


SENATOR Lucas: There are many issues facing the country in 
the 1944 campaign. I submit, however, that the three major issues 
are, first, the winning of the war; second, creating productive jobs 
and getting business started after the war; and, third, making the 


peace. 
Mr. Kerwin: What would you say, Governor? 


GOVERNOR BroucutTon: I think that that fairly well sums it up. 
Perhaps to put it in just three words, I would say that the great 
issues of this campaign will be victory, jobs, and peace. 


Mr. Kerwin: In order to save some time, repetition, and the 
like, we can, I think, pick out from the Republican platform certain 
areas of agreement with the Democrats. For instance, the Republi- 
cans are agreed that there should be a Good Neighbor policy to- 
ward South America; they are agreed upon a postwar military pre- 

1See Joseph Ball, B. B. Hickenlooper, Neil Jacoby, and Eliot Janeway, 


Issues Facing the Republican Party, a University of Chicago Rounp TABLE 
transcript, No. 327, broadcast June 25, 1944. 
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paredness program; they are agreed upon a broad base for social 
security; they are agreed on aiding agriculture and the farmers in 
every feasible way; they favor a system of taxation which will give 
the greatest incentive to business; they also favor relief and rehabili- 
tation for the devastated areas after this war is over; and they favor 
aid to veterans. 

Upon those things, there is a general agreement. What do the 
Democrats, in looking at the country, have to say that the issues 
are which are facing them. 


SENATOR Lucas: IJ agree with all that you have said with respect 
to the Republican platform, Kerwin. The truth of the matter is that 
they agree with practically everything that the Democratic party 
has done during the last eleven and one-half years. But I return to 
the winning of the war as one of the major issues. I say that the 
Democratic issue on winning the war differs from the Republican 
issue in that we have a Commander-in-Chief whose leadership and 
experience in the nation and the world are unchallenged and unques- 
tioned. I submit that in a great crisis there is no substitute for ex- 
perience. 


GOVERNOR BroucHtTon: Undoubtedly. Of course the war is not 
a partisan undertaking. This is not a Democratic war; it is not a 
Republican war; it is an American war in so far as our participation 
is concerned. But the responsibility for policy, leadership, and 
direction rests upon the Administration. The question with the 
people will be whether to continue the present Administration in 
control with its experience and training or whether to take a new 
administration about which the best we can do is to guess. 
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Mr. KERwIN: I take it, then, that you two gentlemen are agreed 
_ that Mr. Roosevelt is indispensable in this case. Is that true? 


SENATOR Lucas: In so far as I am concerned, I would say ab- 
solutely “Yes,” in order to continue the successful prosecution of 
_ the war and to make the kind of a peace to which the world is look- 
_ ing forward. 


GOVERNOR BRoucHTon: I would add in that connection that the 
people of this country, regardless of differences about domestic poli- 
cies or other matters, will have paramount in their thinking—and 
I think in their voting—the essential leadership at this moment, and 
undoubtedly that leadership rests with President Roosevelt. 


SENATOR Lucas: Let me add this on that point: Republican 
leaders have proclaimed that a Republican victory in November 
will speed up the winning of the war and an earlier return of the 
fighting men to their homes. Upon that issue I say definitely the 
Democratic party will join, and I think that we shall be able to con- 
vince the American people that they cannot, as Governor Brough- 
ton said, turn out this experienced, trusted leadership over a long 
period of time for a youthful, inexperienced leadership in the great- 


est crisis in our history. 


Mr. Kerwin: While we people are discussing the issues facing 
the Democratic party, may it not be well to take into consideration 
the statement made by Clare Luce at the Republican Convention. 
She said, with regard to the conduct of war on the home front, that 
we live in a kingdom of ‘‘Bumbledom.” That is a very picturesque 


phrase, you must admit, Senator.’ 


a“. And yet, I know and you know that American women do not wish 
their praises sung as women any more than they want political pleas made to 
them as women. They feel no differently from men about doing their patriotic 
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SENATOR Lucas: Indeed so, and the gentle lady from Connecti- | 


cut is full of that kind of phrases. However, it is difficult for me to 


understand how she could go to the country with that kind of a 


statement in view of the miracles that have been produced in the 
way of implements of war—something that has astonished the 
world, especially Mr. Hitler and Mr. Tojo. In other words, with all 
the strikes, with all the slowdowns, with all the absenteeism, we 
have had loyal labor that has produced implements of war—tanks, 
machine guns, planes, and what not—which history will show is the 
miracle of all time. 


GOVERNOR BroucuHTon: Of course, Mrs. Luce has a passion for 
exotic words. While she may not favor the New Deal, she probably 
would favor a new dictionary. However, if you use that word in the 
sense of meaning confusion and incapacity, then the country wants 
to know about that. Does it mean the military conduct of the war? 
Does it mean the work of the War Production Board under the 
leadership of the distinguished Chicagoan, Mr. Nelson? Or does it 
mean the policy of the war under Mr. Stimson and the present 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Forrestal? 


SENATOR Lucas: What you are saying is that she ought to file a 
bill of particulars and give the American people facts rather than 
a lot of rhetoric. 


GOVERNOR BROUGHTON: Precisely. 


jobs. They feel no differently from men about the ever growing threats to good 
government. They feel no differently about inefficiency, abusiveness, evasion, 
self-seeking, and personal whim in the management of our country’s business. 
Women feel no differently about these processes which have distorted little by 
little our Democracy into a dictatorial Bumbledom . . . .” (speech delivered by 


Representative Clare Boothe Luce of Connecticut at the Republican National 
Convention, June 27, 1944). 


Mr. Kerwin: One of the things, however, that you will note 
that the Republicans have emphasized—and Mr. Dewey particular- 
ly emphasizes it in his very appearance—is the distinction between 
administration by old and administration by young men. Evidently 
Mr. Dewey does not believe that life begins at forty. 


SENATOR Lucas: I can say only that in my opinion some of the 
most able and the best men in America are in Washington at the - 
present time, running the military front and the home front, and 
that most of these men are around sixty years of age. In other 
words, Mr. Dewey, in his acceptance speech, definitely told the 
American people that he would retain General Marshall and Ad- 
miral King—both of them, by the way, happen to be older than 
President Roosevelt. If he is going to retain these men, if he ac- 
knowledges that they are the great military leaders that they are, 
I think that the American people will acknowledge the gentleman 
who is responsible for those leaders. 


GOVERNOR BroucuHTon: I may add there that certainly two of 
the outstanding men in connection with our program for war and 
our program for peace are Mr. Stimson, the Secretary of War, and 
Cordell Hull, the distinguished Secretary of State. Those two men, 
both of them now in the seventies, have rendered such distinguished 
service as to win the plaudits of American people, irrespective of 


party. 


SENATOR Lucas: Yes; and they are not too old to fly everywhere. 

- 3... The military conduct of the war is outside this campaign. It is and 
must remain completely out of politics. Genera! Marshall and Admiral King are 
doing'a superb job. Thank God for both of them. Let me make it crystal clear 
that a change of administration next January cannot and will not involve any 
change in the military conduct of the war... .” (acceptance speech by Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York at the Republican National Convention, June 


28, 1944). 
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Mr. Stimson is now in Italy. Mr. Hull recently got back from Mos- 
cow. The late Frank Knox flew all over the Pacific. 


GOVERNOR BroucHTon: You would say then, Senator, that 
they could fly even further than from Albany to Chicago? 


SENATOR Lucas: Yes, I think so. 


Mr. Kerwin: Are there not a great many Communists among 
these administrators, Senator? 


SENATOR Lucas: In regard to that question of communism—I 
did not think that you were going to bring that up, but now that 
you have, I will say that I have been in the Congress for ten years, 
and I have heard the question of communism discussed over and 
over. You know, there are a great many people that still see Com- 
munists behind every tree in America, and most of those folks see 
them for political reasons. It is significant to advise the American 
people that the Dies Committee fully investigated the so-called 
“Communists” in government. After a lengthy and full and ex- 
pensive investigation, if you please, they could find only thirty- 
eight government employees with communistic leanings. 

I am not very much afraid of the Communists. If President 
Roosevelt and this Administration had wanted to turn this govern- 
ment into communism, the great opportunity for that privilege 
was in 1933 when millions of people under the Hoover administra- 


tion had been thrown out of work. 


GovERNOR BrovucutTon: This country is in no danger of becom- 
ing communistic. Many of those who are yelling communism are 
really thinking of reaction and of denouncing anything that has a 


liberal slant. 


Mr. Kerwin: Governor, what do you think are the foremost 
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economic issues before the country and before the Democratic. 
party? 

GOVERNOR BroucutTon: The first great economic issue, in terms 
of human experience—and that is the way we have to think—is_ 
jobs for all the people who are going to be, after the war, out of the 


plants that are making distinctively war implements and for the re- 


turning soldier, who likewise is hoping most for a good job. 
Mr. Kerwin: How is he going to get it? 


GOVERNOR BroucuHtTon: That is the question that the American 
people are going to want to know. There I would make this sugges- 
tion: Is it not true that an experienced administration—one that 
was able to guide this country in its transfer from peace to wartime 


production—will likewise be best qualified to guide it from wartime | 


to peacetime production? 
Mr. Kerwin: What is your response to that, Senator? 


SENATOR Lucas: I happen to be a member of the George Com- 
mittee on Postwar Economic Stabilization. I have listened, as a 
member of that committee, to some of the big businessmen of the 
nation testify. I say definitely that there is a fear as to what may 
happen immediately following the war when we transfer from a war- 


time economy over to a peacetime economy. There is an inter- 


regnum in there that is definitely dangerous, It seems to me, how- 
ever, that those who have been instrumental in winding up this 
economic ball of yarn should be the ones, with that experience, to 
unwind it so as to give jobs to the American boys and the defense 
workers as soon as possible. That is essential. Time is the essence. 


Mr. Kerwin: I have been listening to you gentlemen very care- 
fully, and I have not as yet heard the term “free enterprise” men- 
tioned. 
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GovERNOR BroucHTon: That is a term that is loosely used. I 
would say that the American people believe wholeheartedly in free 
enterprise. For my part, I would say without qualification that if | 
free enterprise in the proper acceptation of that phrase can give in- 


dustrial expansion and employment to all our people, then that is — 
the way it ought to be done. But, on the other hand, free enterprise | 
ought not to be free to exploit or to monopolize. It should always 


be regulated by government, and it should always be supplemented | 


by government if it fails to do the job. 


SENATOR Lucas: Free enterprise should not be understood as | 


giving license for monopolies or international cartels. That is one of 
the basic differences between the Democratic party and the Re- 
publican party, so far as free enterprise is concerned. 


Mr. Kerwin: I wonder what one can say about the element of | 


free enterprise and the necessity for reconversion after the war is 
over. What about the various war plants? Will we have government 
intervention there? 


GOVERNOR Brovucuton: This is a point that ought to be made 
and emphasized: Of course, a great many of the large war plants 
will have to be converted to other uses. Some of them may have to 
be abandoned. But I am thinking now of those areas in the western 
part of the United States and in the southern part where these 
great industries have been built and have succeeded. I do not think 
that after this war is over the government ought to say: “Here, 
free enterprise, take these, or we will junk them.” They ought to be 
studied with a view toward distribution of industry in America to 
prevent the concentrations and the bottlenecks that we had when 
this war began. That will take government supervision. 


Mr. KERWIN: How far, then, do you think government should 


Io 


go in this sphere? Do you think that free enterprise, for instance, 
can get us out of an economic depression? 


GOVERNOR Broucurton: Free enterprise did not do it in 1930. It 
failed signally, and it was necessary for the government to come in. 


SENATOR Lucas: Of course, free enterprise is something that all 
Americans agree that we should have, provided people do not suf- 
fer for the want of the necessities of life under the free-enterprise 
doctrine. 

I hope that industry through courage and vision and persever- 
ance will be able to do the job, following the war; but, in the event 
that business cannot do the job of finding men jobs, government, by 
necessity, must step in and will do so, the same as it has done in 
the past. 


GOVERNOR BroucurTon: And some of the very individuals and 
corporate enterprises that are now loudest in their insistence on free 
enterprise—free even from government regulation—were among 
those who in 1930 were seeking government assistance. They re- 
mind me in that respect of a colored minister friend of mine who has 
a favorite line in one of his prayers, in which he says, ‘‘Lord, prop 


us up on all our leaning sides.” 


Mr. Kerwin: Who are these people who have been looking for 


government assistance anyway? 


SENATOR Lucas: The people whom the Governor was talking 


about back in 1930 included everyone. 
Mr. Kerwin: In other words, it does not mean any special class 


at all. 


SENATOR Lucas: No. The government in 1933, I would add, 
came to the rescue and saved the capitalistic system of this country 


ee 


instead of turning it over to the Communists, as some folks seem to 


think they want to do now. 


Governor BroucuTon: I would like to add that I think after 
the war the government should in good faith make every effort to 
give to enterprise—individual business in America—the opportuni- 
ty to do the job. It is hoped by all of us that it can be done. The 
effort ought to be tried sincerely; there ought to be a tax policy that 
allows reasonable incentive to business to grow and to expand. 


Mr. Kerwin: As I understand it, the Republicans have made a 
point of the fact that, even with a great deal of government inter- 
vention, there still remained about nine million unemployed people 
in 1940. How could that be accounted for? 


GOVERNOR BrouGHToN: Of course, I do not think that those 
figures are accurate. We must remember that even in the peak years 
that we have had in business in America there were always several 
million people who were unemployed. They are incapable, frequently 
misfits, who cannot be successfully employed. That number would 
run to several million persons. It always has. 


SENATOR Lucas: If that is true, I take it that several thousands 
of those people that were unemployed were at least living in the 
state of New York. 


Mr. Kerwin: Governor, I noticed in a speech that you made the 
other day that you used the phrase, ‘‘Victory without reaction.” 
Exactly what do you mean by that? 


GOVERNOR BroucurTon: I mean this, Mr. Kerwin. We are now 
successfully engaged in a great war. There is cooperation, great 
fervor, high exaltation. But there is a danger that after the war is 
over there will be a letdown. There is a danger that there will be 
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those who will want to have a reaction that sweeps us back to low- 
er wages, to lower standards of living for the American people—that 
seeks to wipe out the social gains that have so benefited the great 
mass of American people. That I think is to be avoided if humanly 
possible. 


Mr. Kerwin: I believe that one of the issues that confronts us is 
the matter of making the peace. People are asking everywhere: 
“Are we going to repeat 1919 and 1920?” We have had a great deal 
of talk about the kind of international collaboration we should have. 
What is going to be the stand of the Democratic party, so far as you 
can make it out? 


SENATOR Lucas: Obviously, I do not speak for the Democratic 
party upon what seems to me to be the great question before the 
American people today. However, I hope that when we meet in 
Chicago next week we shall do more in enlightening the American 
people on where we stand with respect to international collabora- 
tion than was done by the Republican platform. For instance, they 
talk about preventing military aggression by sovereign nations. 
Now I do not understand how you could prevent military aggres- 
sion from the enemy unless you used force to do that.4 In so far as I 
am concerned, I am in favor of disarming every German and Jap 
soldier when this war is over. I favor the dismantling of every Ger- 
man and Japanese factory which makes instruments of war. I favor 
the destruction of all the instruments of war that we capture, un- 
era We favor responsible participation by the United States in post-war 
cooperative organization among sovereign nations to prevent military aggression 
and to attain permanent peace with organized justice in a free world. 

“Such organization should develop effective cooperative means to direct 
peace forces to prevent or repel military aggression. Pending this, we pledge con- 


tinuing collaboration with the United Nations to assure these ultimate objec- 
tives....’’ (from the Republican Platform [see New York Times, June 28, 


1944]). 
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less we need them for some other reason. I also favor, if necessary, 
an embargo upon some critical or strategic materials that are im- 
ported by these countries and which are necessary in the making of 
these war machines. 


GOVERNOR BroucuTon: It might be summed up, so far as the 
Democratic party is concerned—and neither I nor the Senator can 
speak for that party—by saying that it is the party which I think 
most fully reflects the sentiment of the people of this country. That 
sentiment is that we must promptly and completely win the war, 
not listening to any of the “peace now”’ prattle that is going around. 
We want to do the job fully this time. We want to see that adequate 
punishment is meted out to those who have been guilty in this great 
tragic era. We want to strip the Axis nations of the capacity for 
making war, and we want to join with all peace-loving nations in 
such council or league as will be reasonably necessary to prevent 
aggression and war in the future. That will, of course, call for, if 
necessary, armed force. And, if so, the American people should be 
ready to see armed force used for peace even as they have in war. 


Mr. Kerwin: You mean an international police force? 


GOVERNOR BrouGuHToNn: No, sir, I do not. I would not favor an 
international police force, because I think that it would become a 
professional army that would plague and trouble everybody; but 
T do favor each of the participating nations maintaining in its rela- 
tive strength an armed force which, together with other nations in 
the same accord, might be thrown against any aggressor anywhere 


in the world. 


SENATOR Lucas: That simply means, as I understand your posi- 
tion, that America, for instance, might work in the Pacific in the 
way of taking care of that area; Russia might work in another part 
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of the world; and England might work in still another part. But, — 


however, if it is necessary to join other nations in keeping down | 


aggressor nations from starting another world war, you believe that — 


such a policy ought to be followed. 


GovERNOR BRrouGHTON: Unquestionably. And that sort of con- 
cert of action may involve occasional use of force and some loss of 
lives, but nothing comparable to the tragedy of the two world wars 
which this generation has experienced. 


SENATOR Lucas: It always amuses me to find folks talking about 
the danger that we are going to get into by joining an association of 
nations to keep the peace. I ask, in the name of the Almighty, 
whether or not we are in any danger at this moment and whether 
we have not been in much danger in the past as a result of world 
wats. 


Mr. Kerwin: Senator, you mention the method of preserving | 
the peace by force. Do you foresee any particular nations as playing | 


the major role as the enforcing agents? 


SENATOR Lucas: Definitely. China, Russia, England, and the | 


United States must take the lead. They are now taking the lead in 
the winning of the war. They are doing it in a magnificent, harmo- 
nious fashion. If that spirit is continued in the making of the peace, 


undoubtedly we can make one that will keep away future wars. 


Mr. Kerwin: Would you agree with that, Governor? 


GOVERNOR Brovucuton: I would not favor any alliance basis for 
future peace because we have had alliances for hundreds of years, 


and we have had wars for hundreds of years. If by that you mean | 


simply two or three nations agreeing that they will work together 
in all things, I think, as the Senator has said, that the four Allied 
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nations will have to be the original and initial basis for organiza-— 


tion for peace; but all peace-loving nations should have opportuni- | 


ty to join in such international arrangement. 


SENATOR Lucas: I do not take issue with the Governor on that | 


at all. I agree that all nations, large and small, should have an op- | 


portunity to sit around the peace table and help make the terms. | 


Mr. Kerwm: Of course, we are up against the possibility that, 
in the coming-together of these three or four major nations to en- 
force the peace, that may possibly resolve itself in time into a kind of 
alliance which the smaller nations will come to look upon as exceed- 
ingly oppressive. Is there any way that we are going to prevent that 
sort of thing? 


GOVERNOR BroucuTon: The smaller nations undoubtedly | 


should have their rightful place in any agreement, and their rights 


should be protected. I believe the policy should be that the smallest 


nation on this earth ought to have the right to establish its own | 


government according to the will of its own people. 


SENATOR Lucas: That is the basis of the Atlantic Charter, and, 


undoubtedly, it is the position that the present Administration 
takes with respect to large and small nations. 


Mr. Kerwin: Now, I would like to raise a final point which is | 


far from an international question. However, the people throughout 
the land are asking the question: ‘How about this poll tax issue?” 
That certainly has nothing to do with the league, nothing to do with 
an international force; but surely it has a great deal to do with our 
social peace and our political peace in this country. 


GOVERNOR BrovucutTon: Of course, as a North Carolinian and 
governor of a southern state, I can see this matter from the south- 
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ern point of view. I may say, however, that my own state abolished 
the poll tax as a requisite for voting more than twenty years ago, 
and there is no sentiment whatsoever in our state for a return to it. 
There are about eight states in the nation that have the poll tax, 
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and I have found that in those states many people who very zeal- 
ously would like to see it done away with and who are endeavoring 


to get the poll tax abolished still feel just as vigorously that it — 


ought to be done by state action and not by federal enactment. | 


SENATOR Lucas: Of course, I disagree with my good friend, the 
governor from North Carolina. Being an Illinoisan, I have to 


speak from an Illinois viewpoint. Definitely the great, overwhelm- | 


ing majority of the people of this country want the enactment of a 
federal statute abolishing the poll tax. We have passed the bill in the 
House. It is now in the Senate, and if we can ever break in on one of 
those filibusters, why, we will pass it overwhelmingly in the Senate. 


Mr. Kerwin: I should say, gentlemen, that the Democrats in- 


sist that they are conducting the war with efficiency and that they | 


challenge the Republicans to say they could do it any better. The | 


Democrats believe that they have the experience to take care of the 


complicated economic problems on the home front after the war — 


is over. They believe that there is no intention of overthrowing the 
free-enterprise system. Finally, they believe in an organization for 
the preservation of peace at the end of this war, and they would use 
force, if necessary, to maintain it. 


The RounpD TABLE, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broad- 
cast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and 
in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the ROUND TABLE speakers, 
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What Do You Think? 


. What do you consider the major issues which the Democratic 
party must decide at its convention and in conducting its cam- 
paign? Compare these with the issues facing the Republican 
party. In your opinion, what policies do the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties stand for? 


. Discuss the weakness and the strength of the Democratic party’s 
position of having been in power for over eleven years. Compare 
the arguments for “the hand of experience’? and “‘new leader- 
ship.” 


. Do you believe that the results of the coming election will be a 
clear mandate of the people? On domestic issues? On foreign 
policy? 


. In your opinion, will the coming campaign and election be con- 
ducted as a discussion of clear-cut issues? Or would you say that 
the American people are already decided upon the issues and will 
merely vote for the candidate they think will carry them out 
most effectively and efficiently? Discuss. 


. What do you think is the significance of the threatened revolt 
against the New Deal among southern Democrats? How will it 
influence “party harmony’’? 


. Do you think that the election will be influenced by the military 
situation during the summer and early fall? Is there a danger that 
the election will become one based on war issues and that no 
decision on peace policy will be made? 


. What does Governor Broughton mean by “‘victory without reac- 
tion”? What are the issues involved in postwar reconstruction 
which should be discussed and voted upon in this election? 
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will feature the presidential race. 
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The People Say.... 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
RounD TABLE audience on “Issues Facing the Republican Party,” 


broadcast June 25, 1944. 


Of Interest 


I enjoyed yesterday’s program. 
The discussion was of interest, and all 
events seem linked in sequence as con- 
ditions are unfolding in the planning 
of international working programs for 
world progress.—A listener from Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


* 


Far Afield 


I think that many of your discus- 
sions go far afield of the question. To- 
day, you were to discuss the Republi- 
can National party platform and what 
it should offer. Instead, the speakers 
harped upon the noncommittal atti- 
tude of prospective candidates on the 
Republican ticket. What has that to 
do with what the platform should be? 
A more appropriate side issue would 
have been: Will the candidate nomi- 
nated to carry the Republican banner 
abide by any platform adopted by the 
convention and carry out the construc- 
tive suggestions of postwar security 
and employment contained therein? If 
not, is there any way to make them 
do it? In other words, “Is he is, or is 
he ain’t”?—A listener from Los An- 
geles, California. 


* 
The “Independent Voter’’ 


In your broadcast today I was sur- 
prised to hear one of your cast set him- 
self up as a representative of the “‘in- 
dependent voter” without a note of 


* 
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censure for that un-American type of 
person. One of the gravest dangers to 
our type of democracy has been the 
growth of this type of ignorant vermin. 

Let me give an elementary lesson 
in our form of government. If we have 
two strong parties, one for the issue 
and the other against it, we have an 
opportunity to take an active part in 
our government. To this end it is the 
patriotic duty of every citizen to join 
one party or the other and strive to 
have that party take the side of the 
issue in which he believes. If he fails, 
he can, of course, vote with the other 
party. But the party is the very foun- 
dation of our form of government, and 
the “independent voter’? is the rat 
boring in the bottom of the boat. He is 
the “let-George-do-it-guy.” He puts 
on a virtuous front and says he votes 
for the best man. When the time comes 
that we vote for men instead of the is- 
sues for which they stand, democracy 
is dead. 

In the last presidential election the 
platforms might have been written in 
the same smoke-filled room. The vot- 
ers had no choice; they could vote for 
Roosevelt or Willkie. It is to be hoped 
that this time the Republicans will de- 
fine clearly the issue so that the voters 
can say yes or no. 

I hope that in some future broad- 
cast you will show the ambiguous and 
unpatriotic position of the independ- 
ent voter. If he has any vague knowl- 
edge of his duty as a citizen, he will get 
into one party or the other and pull his 
oar.—A listener from Wollaston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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